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This Policy Research Brief presents the current state of 

the Taxonomy for Postsecondary Education Programs for 
Students with Intellectual and Developmental Disabilities, 
along with examples of how it can be used. The purpose of 
the taxonomy is to provide a basis for comparing the features 
of the growing number of postsecondary education programs 
designed to serve students with intellectual and developmen- 
tal disabilities, and to lay the foundation for further study 
and comparison of their outcomes. The taxonomy is based 
on a study conducted by Mary McEathron, Trisha Beuhring, 
Amelia Maynard, and Ann Mavis of the Evaluation Group 

at the University of Minnesota’s Institute on Community 
Integration; they authored this brief. Support for the study 
was provided by Grant #H133B080005 from the National 
Institute on Disability and Rehabilitation Research to the 
Institute's Research and Training Center on Community 
Living. For further information, contact Mary McEathron at 
mceatO01] @umn.edu or (612) 624-1450. 


Bi Introduction 


Postsecondary education (PSE) for people with intellectual 
and developmental disabilities (IDD) is on the cusp of major 
growth thanks to recent federal policy and grant initia- 
tives. The Higher Education Opportunity Act (HEOA) of 
2008 extended access to Pell grants to persons with IDD to 
help mitigate the cost of attending college. In addition, this 
legislation provided guidelines for the development of these 
programs. The HEOA defines the term comprehensive tran- 
sition and postsecondary program for students with intellec- 
tual disabilities to mean a degree, certificate, or nondegree 
program that: 


(1) is offered by an institution of higher education (IHE); 


(2) is designed to support students with intellectual disabili- 
ties who are seeking to continue academic, career and 
technical, and independent living instruction in order to 
prepare for gainful employment; 


(3) includes an advising and curriculum structure; and 


(4) requires students with intellectual disabilities to partici- 
pate on not less than a halftime basis with nondisabled 
students in (a) regular enrollment in credit-bearing 
courses, (b) auditing or participating in courses for 
which the student does not receive regular academic 
credit, (c) enrollment in noncredit-bearing, nondegree 
courses, or (d) participation in internships or work- 
based training (HEOA, 2008). 


A major initiative, the Transition and Postsecondary 
Programs for Students with Intellectual Disabilities (TPSID) 
grants program, funded by the Office of Postsecondary 
Education, U.S. Department of Education, is supporting the 
development of a range of new college programs based on 
these guidelines. Many older programs — those established 
10-20 years ago — serving youth with IDD are also changing 
and evolving for a variety of reasons, including HEOA guid- 
ance and the expectations of students and their families. 

However, even with the HEOA guidance and the con- 
current evolution of programs, the differences and variety 
of postsecondary programs serving students with IDD has 
not been clearly described. Every youth graduating from 
high school faces the daunting prospect of deciding whether 
and where to complete postsecondary education based on 
their vision for their future. It is no different for students 
with IDD and their families. Unfortunately, information 
regarding programs and schools serving this population is 
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limited, thus constraining students’ and families’ ability to 
understand the offerings of individual programs and to make 
informed choices among programs. This is due both to the 
rapid increase of these programs and also the lack of a clear 
set of relevant characteristics to allow for programmatic 
comparisons. 

A preliminary taxonomy for classifying PSE programs 
for students with IDD was developed in 2010 by the Evalu- 
ation Group at the Institute on Community Integration, 
and was based on a review of published information about 
past and current programs, an analysis of issues raised by 
the existing research literature, and a thematic analysis of 
transcripts of discussions held at the 2009 State Of The Sci- 
ence Conference Postsecondary Education For Students With 
Intellectual Disabilities (McEathron & Beuhring, 2011). In 
2011, the National Institute on Disability and Rehabilitation 
Research (NIDRR) funded a one-year project at the Evalua- 
tion Group for the continued development of the Taxonomy 
for Postsecondary Education Programs for Students with 
Intellectual and Developmental Disabilities (PSE Taxono- 
my). This Policy Research Brief presents the results of that 
continued development. 


i Methodology 


In order to conduct the field study for the continued de- 
velopment of the PSE Taxonomy, it was first necessary to 
identify a comprehensive set of PSE programs for which 
published information was available (which we refer to as 
the documented population of programs), then to identify 
an appropriate sampling frame based on the stated goals of 
this project, and finally, to draw a sample that would be both 
diverse and representative. Although there are relatively 
few PSE programs for students with IDD in the U.S., the 
number is growing. There is also steady turnover, with new 
programs being created, older programs being discontin- 
ued, and still others being revamped as part of improving 
the program model and obtaining continuation funding. 
Consequently, any comprehensive listing of these programs 
is outdated almost as soon as it is constructed. We refer to 
the documented population of PSE programs as a reminder 
of these caveats. 


To date, three significant attempts have been made 
by other researchers in the field to identify and describe 
all known PSE programs in the U.S. for students with 
IDD. Two were comprehensive reviews of the clinical and 
research literature. The first, conducted over a decade ago, 
identified only 13 programs (Neubert, Moon, Grigal, & 
Redd, 2001). The second identified 47 programs by search- 
ing advocacy organization Web sites and the Internet as 
well as the research literature (Thoma et al., 2011). A third 
resource was the Think College online database of programs 
for students with IDD (Think College, 2012). Since only 
programs that responded to a survey were included in the 
database, the population of known programs for students 
with IDD was likely larger than the documented population. 
Nevertheless, the Think College database identified the larg- 
est number of potential programs for students with IDD and 
provided the information necessary to construct a sampling 
frame. It was also available in a searchable online format 
and updated periodically, making it easy to monitor and 
account for changes in program listings when updating the 
sampling frame database created during the course of this 
project. 

The documented population of PSE programs was 
updated three times during this study. In November 2011, 
at the beginning of the study, the baseline documented 
population consisted of all 138 programs in the Think Col- 
lege database. In mid-March 2012, it consisted of the 155 
programs listed in the Think College database plus a subset 
of the 27 TPSID programs that we determined had not yet 
been included in the database. By late May 2012, the docu- 
mented population of PSE programs had increased to the 
165 programs now listed in the Think College database, plus 
9 TPSID-funded programs not yet included. A summary of 
the programs included in the documented population as of 
May 2012 is provided in Table 1. 

The documented population of PSE programs was 
highly diverse, covering a broad range of settings, spon- 
sors, and target populations. Not all were consistent with the 
primary goal of this project, which was to further develop a 
classification scheme (taxonomy) that would inform future 
research and evaluation of programs serving students with 
IDD at institutions of higher education. The definitions of 
these two criteria are included here for clarity: 


Table 1: Summary of the Documented Population of Programs for Students with IDD (May 2012) 


Think College TPSID not Listed in Documented Listings Eligible 
Region Listings Think College Population for Frame 
West/SW 26 3 29 17 
Midwest 37 2 39 22 
South 30 1 31 22 
East 70 3 73 37 
Canada 2 0 2 0 
Totals 165 9 174 98 


Table 2: Two-Stage Sampling Strategy and Response Rate 


Contacted Participated 
Strategy Two-year Four-year Two-year Four-year 
Stage I: Sample Diversity 7 14 3 (43%) 10 (64%) 
Stage Il: Sample Representativeness 10 3 6 (60%) 2 (67%) 
Combined 17 17 9 (53%) 12 (65%) 


¢ Definition of Institutions of Higher Education (IHEs). 
Consistent with the U.S. Department of Education’s 
definition (NCES, 2008), a two-year community or tech- 
nical college was defined as a degree-granting institu- 
tion that awards associate’s degree(s) and/or vocational 
certificate(s) and participates in Title IV federal financial 
aid programs. A four-year college or university was 
defined as a degree-granting institution that awards a 
bachelor’s degree or higher and participates in Title IV 
federal financial aid programs. 


Definition of Target Population. In keeping with the 
intent of this project and the direction of the field, the 
sampling frame was limited to programs that served 
students with intellectual disabilities, as defined by advo- 
cacy organizations and clinical diagnostic manuals (see 
AAIDD, 2010; DSM-5, 2010; Merck’s Manual, 2010) or 
that served both students with intellectual disabilities and 
students with other developmental disabilities that may 
include intellectual disabilities as a secondary feature 
(e.g., autism spectrum disorder). 


Therefore, the documented population of 174 PSE 
programs was narrowed to 98 PSE programs that served 
students with intellectual disabilities, alone or jointly with 
developmental disabilities, at institutions of higher educa- 
tion. This subset of the documented population became the 
sampling frame for the taxonomy development study. 

The sampling frame was established to ensure that a 
diversity of program characteristics would be represented. 
This was central to accomplishing the project’s goal of 


creating a foundational taxonomy that would cover the key 
domains and elements needed to characterize programs that 
serve students with IDD at institutions of higher education. 
A secondary aim was to balance the representation of 
programs by IHE setting and geographical region. A two- 
stage sampling strategy was implemented with these aims in 
mind (see Table 2). 

In the end, the two-stage sampling strategy produced a 
sample of 21 programs for which there was in-depth inter- 
view data: 9 programs at two-year IHEs and 12 programs 
at four-year IHEs. The 62% response rate at each stage 
of sampling produced a comparable response rate for the 
sample overall. The non-response rate was identical at Stage 
I and Stage II, even though the samples were approached 
at different times and might therefore have been affected 
by seasonal factors or the academic calendar. The response 
rate for the TPSID programs (Office of Postsecondary 
Education, 2010) was also identical for Stage I and Stage 
II. Finally, the response rates for the new TPSID-funded 
programs and the older non-TPSID programs were similar 
(67% of 9 contacted vs. 60% of 25 contacted, respectively), 
suggesting that there was no bias related to historical or 
policy factors. The level of non-response was low given 
that program directors were asked to make a 45-minute time 
commitment for a structured interview. Taken together, these 
data indicate that the interviewed sample of programs was 
broadly representative of the sampling frame from which it 
was drawn. A summary is provided in Table 3. 


Table 3: Representation by Region and Setting 


Representation of Representation 
Eligible Programs by Setting 
Total Eligible % Eligible, Four- % Eligible, Two- % 

Region Programs Interviewed year Setting Interviewed year Setting Interviewed 
West/SW 17 29% 35% 20% 65% 80% 
Midwest 22 27% 55% 67% 45% 33% 
South 22 18% 82% 75% 18% 25% 
East 37 16% 57% 67% 43% 33% 


Using the 21 participating sites, the PSE Taxonomy 
Development Study focused on four main sources of data: 
interviews with key college and program staff, program 
materials submitted by sites, information obtained via pro- 
gram Web sites, and an online survey based on the devel- 
oping taxonomy. The interviews were comprehensive and 
provided in-depth information about the characteristics of the 
programs and the students they served. The program materi- 
als and online resources provided additional details as well 
as confirmation of information obtained in the interviews. 
The survey provided a confirmation of taxonomy elements 
and the classification of participating sites. 

The analysis for this study focused on identifying dis- 
tinct categories that could be used in the continued develop- 
ment of the PSE Taxonomy and, in combination, to fully 
characterize the differences and similarities among these 
programs. We identified three main levels of the taxonomy: 
Domains, Components, and Elements. Through the analy- 
sis of interview transcripts and program materials we first 
sought to delineate discrete domains. Then, within each 
domain, we sought to clarify the taxonomic components and 
elements which provide the foundation or the “genetic code,” 
so to speak, of a program’s identity. The HEOA prescribes 
some of the components of eligible programs that serve 
students with IDD, so it may seem that a taxonomy would 
simply mirror the legislation. However, we found that there 
were variations in how programs addressed HEOA. In ad- 
dition, programs created prior to the legislation also exhibit 
certain distinct programmatic characteristics that are infor- 
mative. The following section presents the current taxonomy 
domains, components, and elements. 


i Findings 


Taxonomy for Postsecondary Education 
Programs For Students with IDD 


The iterative process of analyzing the in-depth interview 
data, program materials, and survey responses, as well as 
constructing a logical, well-ordered taxonomy resulted in a 
structure that has 4 domains, 16 components, and over 100 
elements (see McEathron, Beuhring, Maynard, & Mavis, 
2012 for the full listing of taxonomic domains, components, 
and elements). The four major domains are: 


¢ Organizational Domain. Includes the essential program 
and institutional characteristics that affect the operation of 
the PSE program. 


¢ Admissions Domain. Focuses on the criteria used to select 
students (such as academic or functional/behavioral 
skills) as well as the level of admissions selectivity and 
cost of attending. 


¢ Support Domain. Encompasses the different types of sup- 
ports available for students, including financial aid. 


¢ Pedagogical Domain. Includes the elements for academ- 
ics, vocational, independent living, and social compo- 
nents. 


Table 4 shows each of those domains with the key com- 
ponents and elements that make up that domain. 


Utility of the PSE Taxonomy 


Because the field of PSE for students with IDD is in a highly 
fluid, evolving state, it is anticipated that over time certain 
aspects of the domains and elements of the taxonomy may 
change and that the taxonomic profile of a program may 
also change. For example, students with IDD in most pro- 
grams are not currently receiving college-wide certificates 
or degrees. However, in numerous conversations, program 
staff reported that they were in the process of developing 
certificates that any student could pursue. These certificates 
frequently had a vocational focus (e.g., horticulture, culinary 
arts, welding). It is reasonable to assume that the elements 
within the vocational component may expand or change to 
accommodate this growth in number and type of certificates 
and degrees offered to students with IDD. 

Nonetheless, even in its current iteration, the PSE 
Taxonomy provides structure for developing comparable 
program profiles. Table 5 presents the profile for a program 
that participated in the study using a matrix that creates 
clear, specific profiles based on significant components 
and elements with the four major PSE Taxonomy domains. 
Since participating programs were assured that the results of 
this study would be reported without reference to program 
names, this program is referred to as “College Program 4D.” 

The Taxonomic Profile for College Program 4D shows 
that this is a four-year program at a four-year college. It 
requires students to have a third- to sixth-grade level of read- 
ing, writing, and math; however, it has an open admissions 
selection process (almost everyone who applies is accepted 
and admitted). Students enrolled in this program mainly take 
PSE program courses (not courses offered to the general col- 
lege population). The program uses peer mentors and offers 
behavioral or emotional counseling to students when needed. 
It also provides post-program transition support. There is no 
on-campus housing available, but the program works with 
local agencies that provide housing to students with disabili- 
ties; annual tuition is $29,000 (see Table 5). A comparable 
profile can be made for any PSE program for students with 
IDD. 


Table 4: Domains, Components, and Elements of the PSE Taxonomy 


Organizational Domain 


Admissions Domain 


Support Domain 


Pedagogical Domain 


A. Program Components 

1. Program Characteristics 
a. Type of Institution 
b. Program Length 
c. Program Age (History) 

2. Program Funding Sources 
a. Student Fees 
b. Grants 
c. University or College Support 
d. Community Donations 

3. Program Focus or Goals 
a. Improved Academic Skills 
b. Improved Employment Skills 


c. Improved Independent Living 
Skills 


d. Improved Social Skills 
e. General College Experience 
B. Institutional Components 
1. Program Sponsor 
2. Program-College Affiliation 
3. Overall Institutional Climate 
4. Faculty Outreach and Training 


A. Student Enrollment Status 
1. High School Student 

2. Exited High School 

B. Academic Skills 


1. Third- to Sixth-Grade Level of 
Reading, Writing, and Math 


2. No Academic Skills Criteria for 
Admission 


C. Functional Skills 

1. Communication Skills 
2. Organizational Skills 
3. Navigational Skills 

4. Technology Skills 
D. Behavioral Skills 

1. Self-Regulation 

2. Student Motivation 
E. Admissions Selectivity 
1. Open Enrollment 

2. Competitive Selection 
F. Tuition and Fees 


A. Program/School-based Support A. Academic Components 


1. Academic Mentors/Coaches/ 
Advisors 


2. Career Counseling/Advising 
3. Independent Living Supports 
4. Social Mentors 


5. Behavioral/Emotional 
Counseling 


6. Post-program Transition 
Supports 


B. Agency Support 
C. Family Support 
D. Financial Aid 


1. Vocational Rehabilitation or 
Other State Funding 


2. Pell and Other Grants 
3. Scholarships 

4. Student Family Funds 
5. Secondary Schools 


1. Course Integration 
a. Only Integrated Coursework 


b. Primarily Integrated 
Coursework 


c. Half Integrated Coursework 


d. Mainly PSE Program 
Coursework 


e. Only PSE Program 
Coursework 


2. Credits 
a. Transferable Credits 
b. Non-transferable Credits 
c. Audit 
d. Guest in Classroom 
3. Certificate or Degree 


a. College Certificates Available 
to All Students 


b. PSE Program Certificates 

B. Vocational Components 

1. Vocational Coursework 

2. Internships 

3. Career Exploration Activities 
C. Independent Living Components 
1. Independent Living Coursework 
2. Housing 
D. Social Components 

1. Social Skills Coursework 

2. Social Activities 


The PSE Taxonomy can also be used for analyzing ele- 


i Discussion 


The development of PSE program profiles based on the PSE 
Taxonomy provides a powerful mechanism for informing a 
wide audience of stakeholders of the differences and simi- 
larities of the available programs. Policymakers, program 
developers, researchers, and students with IDD and their 
families need up-to-date information to make decisions. 
Comprehensive profiles can act as the foundation. They can 
also be utilized to focus programmatic comparisons on top- 
ics most important to the user. 


ment combinations to provide a more detailed understanding 
of PSE programs. For example, the type of credit students 
receive differs by level of integration and by type of IHE. 
Table 6 presents the credit options reported most frequently 
by participating study sites by level of course integration 
and type of institution. Non-transferable credits are the most 
frequently awarded credit option overall; however, integrat- 
ed programs in two-year colleges offered transferable credits 
more frequently and integrated programs in four-year col- 
lege offered the audit or guest-in-the-classroom option more 
frequently. Additional focused comparisons can include cost 
of attending, level of admissions selectivity or competition, 
focus of program goals, and type of institution. 


Table 5: PSE Taxonomic Program Profile for College 4D 


Type of Institution Program Sponsor Program Length Program Age Program Goals 
Four-Year IHE IHE 4 Years 5-10 Years Academic Skills 
Vocational Skills 
Independent Living 
General College Exp. 
Student Enrollment Student Academic Student Functional & | Admissions Selectivity Tuition/Fees 
Status Skills Behavioral Skills 
Exited High School 3rd-6th Grade Level Communication Non-competitive $29,000/Year 
Reading, Writing, Math Organizational 
Navigational 
School/Program Based Agency Based Family Support Financial Aid/ 
Funding Sources 
Peer Mentors VR Considered Family Funds 
Behavioral/Emotional Pell Grant 
Counselors Scholarships 
Post-program Transition 
Academic Vocational Independent Living Social 
Coursework: Coursework: Coursework: Coursework: 
Mainly PSE Courses Career Exploration Daily Living Skills Interpersonal 
Soft-skills Financial Skills Communication 
10% Transferable 
90% Non-transferable | Internships (4 Paid) No On-campus 
or Audit Housing: works with 
agencies who provide 
PSE Program Independent Living 
Certificate support to students 


The process of refining the PSE Taxonomy will 
continue, aided by the engagement of those involved in 
the process of running, developing, researching, or enroll- 
ing in a PSE program for students with IDD. Clarity in the 
language used to describe elements or the range of options 
within elements will certainly improve with the continued 
development of the field. In addition to the proposed uses of 
the taxonomy listed above, perhaps one of the most excit- 
ing possibilities is the use of the taxonomy to study student 
outcomes: What happens when students complete a pro- 
gram? How are those outcomes associated with taxonomic 
components or elements, individually or in combination? 
The PSE Taxonomy is now developed enough to provide a 
foundation for continued research in this area. 


Table 6: Summary of Most Frequent Credit Option 
by Integration and Type of Institution 


Type of Institution 


Levels of Integration Two-year Four-year 
100% or Primarily Transferable Audit 
Integrated Audit Guest in Class 


Half-Integrated 


Mainly PSE Program 
Courses 


Not Integrated 


Non-Transferable 
Non-Transferable 


Non-Transferable 


Non-Transferable 
Non-Transferable 
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Measures in Intellectual and Developmental 
Disability Services 


e A National Review of Home and Community 
Based Services (HCBS) for Individuals with 
Autism Spectrum Disorders 
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